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THE  FLOURNOY  FAMILY 

The  Flournoy  family  can  be  traced  back  to 
Altencourt,  in  the  Province  of  Champagne,  France, 
where  its  head  was  known  as  the  Seigneur  of  Vas' 
say  &  Flournoy.  They  were  of  Huguenot  faith. 
Laurent  Flournoy,  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthob 
omew,  fled  from  France  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
1562,  with  his  two  sons,  Jean  and  Gideon. 

Jean  Flournoy’s  great  grandson,  John  James 
(Jean  Jacques),  emigrated  to  Virginia,  landing  at 
Jamestown  in  1720.  He  became  a  large  landowner 
in  Henrico  and  Gouchland  Counties. 

One  of  John  James’  sons,  Mathew,  moved  to 
Woodford  County  (then  a  part  of  Scott  County), 
Kentucky,  some  time  prior  to  1792,  where  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  person  of  great  prominence  and  high 
standing. 

His  son  Samuel  became  the  father  of  Mathew 
Flournoy,  who  was  the  father  of  Emily  Flournoy 
who  married  Thomas  Johnson  Montgomery. 

The  Flournoy  family  is  very  large  and  widely 
scattered.  Our  present  concern  is  only  with  those 
members  who  were  the  ancestors  of  Emily,  who,  in 
turn,  was  the  ancestor  of  those  persons  for  whom 
this  genealogy  is  compiled.  I  have  not  included  in 
this  list  any  other  lines.  I  have  included  the  auto' 
biography  of  our  common  ancestor.  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Montgomery. 

Our  research  shows  that  the  Flournoys  have  for 
many  generations  been,  generally  speaking,  persons 
of  character  and  consequence  in  their  own  commum 
ities  and  that  they  have  been  allied  by  blood  and 
marriage  with  many  of  the  best  known  families  of 
the  South. 
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FLOURNOY  GENEALOGY 


1.  Laurent  Flournoy — m.  Gabriella  Mellin  of 
Lyons,  France. 

Children  of  Laurent  Flourney  &  Gabrielle 
Mellin. 

2.  Jean — b.  1574.  m.  Frances  Mussard. 

3.  Gideon — 

Child  of  (2)  Jean  Flourney  6?  Frances  Mussard 

4.  Jacques — b.  1608.  m.  Judith  Puerari. 

Child  of( 4) Jacques  Flourney  6-?  Judith  Puerari 

5.  Jacques — b.  1657.  m.  Julia  Eryand. 

Child  of  (5)  Jacques  Flournoy  6?  Julia  Eyrand 

6.  Jean  Jacques — b.  Nov.  17,  1686.  m.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Williams,  June  23,  1720,  in  Virginia.  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  the  daughter  of  James  Williams  who  was 
born  in  Wales  and  was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  The 
wife  of  James  Williams  was  one  Elizabeth  Buckner 
who  was  born  in  Virginia,  Dec.  25,  1695. 

Children  of  (6)  Jean  Jacques  (John  James) 

Flournoy  &  Elizabeth  Williams. 

7.  Elizabeth  Julia — b.  Dec.  5,  1721. 

8.  Gideon — b.  1723,  in  Virginia,  m.  in  Gen¬ 
eva,  Switzerland. 

9.  Samuel — b.  Oct.  4,  1724.  m.  Apr.  9,  1748. 

10.  John — b.  Dec.  9,  1726,  in  Virginia,  m. 
Sept.  2,  1755,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

11.  David— b.  Sept.  3,  1728.  d.  Oct.  18,  1757. 
(Unmarried).  See  will,  Prince  Edward  County, 
Va. 

12.  Rachel — b.  1730.  d.  1741. 

13.  Mathew — b.  June  21,  1732.  m.  Elizabeth 
Prior  about  1755.  ch.  ten. 

14.  Mary— b.  Feb.  23,  1735. 

15.  Thomas — b.  Nov.  20,  1738. 


Children  of  (13)  Mathew  Flournoy  6?  Eliza* 
beth  Prior. 

16.  Robert — b.  1756.  d.  in  Georgia. 

17.  Samuel — b.  about  1758.  d.  Aug.  19, 
1818,  in  Mercer  City,  Ky.  m.  Nancy  Martin,  June 
17,  1785,  in  Lincoln  City,  Ky.  ch.  eleven. 

18.  David — b.  1762.  m.  Cassandra  Conn,  in 
February,  1790. 

19.  John  James — b.  1764.  d.  1790.  m.  Agnes 
Grant. 

20.  Elizabeth  Julia — b.  May  9,  1768.  m. 
Major  William  Henry,  Oct.  12,  1786. 

21.  Francis — b.  1773.  d.  1835.  m.  Sally  C. 
Goodwin.  (Large  family). 

22.  Mathew — b.  1776.  d.  1852.  m.  Emily 
W.  Smith,  Aug.  15,  1779. 

23.  Thomas — b.  1778.  Went  to  Georgia. 

24.  Martha — b.  1780.  m.  Abner  ? 

25.  Lucy — b.  1782.  (unmarried). 

Children  of  (17)  Samuel  Flournoy  &  Nancy 

Martin. 

27.  Samuel  M. — 

28.  John — 

Twins,  b.  1788. 

29.  Mathews — b.  1789.  d.  183  3.  m.  Millie 
Graves,  Oct.  12,  1816,  in  Washington  City,  Ky. 
ch.  seven. 


30.  James — b.  Jan.  1,  1791.  d.  Mar.  5,  1855. 


m.  Martha  O.  Holloway. 

31. 

Patsy — b.  1793. 

32. 

Nancy — b.  1795. 

m.  Abram  Keel. 

33. 

Rachel — b.  1797. 

m.  Carter  Keel. 

34. 

Agnes — b.  1799. 

m.  Jesse  S.  Fallis. 

35. 

Emeline — b.  1801. 

m.  Micajah  Pendleton 

Jan.  8,  1824,  in  Mercer  City,  Ky. 

36.  Cassandra — b.  1803.  m.  Eli  Hart,  Nov. 


30,  1821,  in  Mercer  City,  Ky. 
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Children  of  (29)  Mathews  Flournoy  G?  Millie 
Graves. 

37.  Nancy — b.  1817.  m.  Thomas  B.  Hulett. 

38.  John  J. — b.  1819. 

39.  Emily — b.  1821.  m.  Thomas  Johnson 
Montgomery,  in  Macksville,  Ky.,  in  1838.  ch.  nine. 

40.  William — b.  1823. 

41.  Matilda — b.  1825.  m.  James  E.  Ballard. 

42.  Ferdinand — b.  1827. 

43.  Adeline — b.  1829.  m.  A.  J.  Millan  in 
1855. 

Children  of  (39)  Emily  Flournoy  G?  Thomas 
Johnson  Montgomery. 

44.  Mary — b.  Apr.  15,  1837.  d.  Nov.  18, 
1897. 

45.  Georgia  Ann — b.  Feb.  23,  1842.  d. 

March  7,  1863. 

46.  John  Mathew  (John,  Jr.) — b.  Aug.  18, 
1844. 

47.  James  Albert — b.  Dec.  18,  1846.  d.  June 
13,  1904. 

48.  Stella— b.  Jan.  7,  1849.  d.  July  4,  1888. 

49.  Cameron  Davison — b.  Sept.  4,  1851. 

50.  Thomas  Flournoy — b.  May  1,  1858.  d. 
March  31,  1894. 

51.  Margaret  Booker — b.  Jan.  10,  1861.  d. 
Apr.  10,  1895. 

52.  William  F. — b.  June  21,  1854.  d.  June 
28,  1855. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
THOMAS  J.  MONTGOMERY 

Sedalia,  Missouri, 
August  9th,  1872 

I  am  this  day  sixty  years  old,  having  been  born 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1812.  When  Pharoah,  King 
of  Egypt,  asked  Jacob  how  old  he  was,  Jacob 
answered :  “The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage 
are  one  hundred  and  thirty  years;  few  and  evil  have 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been.”  If  this  be 
the  answer  of  so  good  and  so  old  a  man  as  Jacob, 
what  must  be  the  testimony  of  one  who  not  yet 
half  his  age  feels  that  he  is  an  old  man?  Viewing 
my  life  from  one  standpoint  it  seems  to  have 
passed  like  a  morning  cloud,  so  swiftly  has  it  passed. 
Yet  when  I  take  another  standpoint  and  look  back 
at  the  various  landmarks  that  stand  along  the  path' 
way  it  seems  a  long  road.  And  this  not  so  much 
from  the  actual  length  of  life  I  have  passed  as  from 
the  wonderful  changes  and  advances  that  have  been 
made  since  my  earliest  recollections.  Sixty  years  in 
this  age  of  the  world  have  seen  more  changes  than 
took  place  in  500  years  in  the  times  of  Jacob.  I 
propose  in  this  paper  to  notice  some  of  the  wonder' 
ful  inventions  and  discoveries  that  have  taken  place 
in  my  own  recollection. 

I  was  born  in  Danville,  Kentucky. 

My  father,  James  Montgomery,  was  born  and 
reared  in  the  State  of  Maryland  on  the  head  of  the 
Elk  River,  but  spent  most  of  his  youth  in  Baltimore. 
He  was  an  only  son,  and  I  have  no  relatives  on  his 
side  that  I  know  of  in  the  world. 

My  mother  was  born  in  Lancastershire,  England, 
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and  came  to  the  United  States  after  she  was  grown. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Lydia  Johnson. 

They  had  seven  children.  The  oldest,  Mary, 
married  Jas.  L.  Fullilove  in  Springfield,  Kentucky, 
and  died  with  cholera  in  the  same  place  in  1833. 
She  had  two  children,  who  both  died  at  the  same 
time  with  cholera.  The  next  was 'my  brother,  John, 
at  present  Rev.  Dr.  Jno.  Montgomery  of  the  old 
school  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  next  in 
order  was  myself.  The  next  was  Martha,  who  died 
in  1824  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  next  was 
Lydia,  who  married  Mr.  L.  Baker,  now  living  in 
Heaths  Creek,  Pettis  County,  Missouri.  The  next 
was  Amelia,  who  married  Robert  Grimes,  Harrods- 
burg,  Kentucky,  and  died  shortly  after  giving  birth 
to  a  daughter  named  after  her  and  now  the  wife  of 
Robert  See  of  Mercer  County,  Ky.  The  next  and 
last  was  James,  who  married  Ann  Blackwell  of 
Springfield,  Ky.,  and  emigrated  to  Dangerfield, 
Texas,  and  died  there  leaving  two  children,  James 
and  Lydia. 

In  1814  my  father  started  from  Danville  to  move 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  but  owing  to  the  distracted  state 
of  the  country  from  the  war  then  waging  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  to 
stop  in  Springfield,  Ky.,  until  the  war  was  over, 
where  he  remained  until  he  died  in  1826. 

My  father  was  a  quiet  and  rather  taciturn  man 
and  proverbial  for  his  strict  honesty  and  truthful' 
ness.  In  fact,  he  was  commonly  called  in  the  com' 
munity  “Honest  Jim  Montgomery.” 

My  mother  was  a  woman  of  unusual  energy,  of 
character,  of  fine  business  tact,  and  by  her  indomit- 
able  industry  and  energy  raised  a  family  of  six 
children  giving  all  a  respectable  education,  but  best 
of  all  training  them  to  habits  of  industry  and  self' 
dependence  and  with  feelings  of  high  self-respect. 
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My  mother  was  indeed  no  ordinary  woman,  and  to 
her,  under  God,  we  owe  all  we  are.  Let  her  name 
be  held  in  reverence  to  the  latest  generations. 

When  I  was  in  my  fourteenth  year  I  was  sent  to 
school  some  five  miles  from  town  into  the  country, 
boarding  out  for  five  days  of  the  week  and  return' 
ing  home  Friday  evenings.  Being  very  fond  of 
fishing  I  frequently  spent  part  of  the  night  on  the 
creek.  One  night  late  in  the  fall,  I  and  another 
boy  went  out  fishing.  The  night  being  cold  we 
built  quite  a  large  fire.  I  soon  tired  of  fishing  and, 
the  other  boy  not  being  willing  to  go  home  so  soon, 
I  laid  down  by  the  fire  with  my  back  near  to  it  and 
fell  asleep,  and  slept  for  an  hour  or  two.  When  I 
awoke  I  found  it  had  been  raining  a  drizzling  cold 
rain.  I  was  very  cold  except  my  back  which,  near 
the  fire,  was  intensely  hot,  but  my  feet  cold  and 
numb,  but,  boylike,  I  thought  nothing  of  it,  but 
went  to  my  boarding  house.  In  a  few  days  I  was 
taken  with  a  pain  in  my  back  which  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  into  curved  spine.  For  three  years  I  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  free  from  pain,  day  or 
night;  between  the  disease  and  the  doctor  my  life 
was  torture.  At  the  end  of  three  years  my  pains 
left  me,  but  I  was  a  deformed  cripple  for  life.  No 
one  can  tell  the  mental  anguish  I  now  suffered. 

During  my  confinement  of  nearly  three  years  I 
had  been  almost  a  constant  reader,  devouring  any¬ 
thing  I  could  get  hold  of  in  the  form  of  a  book. 
My  mind  was  well  stored  with  general  information, 
but  my  prospects  for  future  success  were  very 
gloomy.  Mother  was  very  poor,  with  a  large  fam¬ 
ily  to  sustain,  but  somehow  under  the  good  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God  and  the  occasional  assistance  of 
friends  I  managed  to  pick  up  a  pretty  good  educa¬ 
tion,  and  at  eighteen  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  with  Dr.  E.  B.  Gaither  of  Springfield,  Ky. 
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I  remained  in  his  office,  except  when  engaged  at 
home  assisting  my  mother,  until  the  fall  of  1833, 
nearly  three  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1833  came  our  first  visitation 
of  cholera  and  it  was  terrible.  It  broke  out  on  the 
9th  of  June  and  for  forty  days  the  town  was  like 
a  hospital.  Out  of  a  population  of  650,  85  died — 
over  13  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants.  I  remained  in 
town  during  the  whole  time  and  came  very  near 
dying  of  the  disease  myself.  A  great  many  fled, 
including  some,  indeed  nearly  all  the  doctors.  At 
one  time  myself  and  another  young  man,  Dr.  C.  P. 
Mattingly,  were  the  only  representatives  of  the  pro' 
fession  in  the  place,  and  I  only  a  student.  In 
November,  183  3,  having  completed  my  course  with 
my  precepter  and  being  too  poor  to  attend  a  course 
of  lectures  at  a  medical  college,  I  started  to  Indiana 
to  seek  a  location  for  practicing  my  profession.  I 
and  another  young  doctor  by  the  name  of  Berry, 
whose  father  furnished  the  outfit  in  the  way  of  a 
loan  to  us,  settled  in  Edinburg,  Johnson  County, 
Indiana.  I  soon  got  into  a  good  practice  and  made 
some  money,  but  by  the  next  spring  I  became  home' 
sick.  Berry  was  rather  a  heavy  load  to  carry. 
These  and  other  causes  of  a  trifling  character  made 
me  long  for  my  old  Kentucky  home.  I  think  now, 
that  is,  looking  at  it  from  a  worldly  standpoint,  that 
I  acted  the  fool  in  leaving  there.  I  had  a  large 
and  increasing  practice,  and  had  I  stayed  I  could 
have  done  well  provided  I  could  have  kept  my 
health.  But  Dr.  Berry,  who  remained,  and  one  or 
two  others  who  attempted  to  fill  my  place,  died 
during  the  succeeding  summer,  so  that  truly  it  looks 
very  much  like  I  was  guided  by  a  good  Providence 
in  leaving  there. 

I  returned  to  Kentucky  in  April,  1834,  with  a 
pretty  good  horse  and  clear  of  debt  as  the  net  total 
of  my  five  months  practice  in  Indiana.  So  far,  so 
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good.  That  was  the  first  piece  of  property  I  ever 
owned  for  which  I  did  not  owe.  On  returning  to 
Springfield,  Ky.,  I  found  that  my  mother  had 
moved  into  another  house  and  being  mainly  sup' 
ported  by  my  brother-indaw,  Mr.  J.  L.  Fullilove,  as 
true  a  man  as  ever  was  made.  I  spent  a  few  weeks 
at  home  and  then  selected  Macksville  (or  Maxville) 
in  the  same  county  as  my  home,  and  went  up  there 
in  June  or  July  and  opened  an  office.  It  was  a 
small,  indifferent  town  and  full  of  vice  and  rowdy' 
ism,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  here  for  want  of 
cultivated  society  I  fell  into  habits  which  it  took  me 
years  of  struggle  to  break.  Let  no  young  man  who 
has  been  used  to  virtuous  and  cultivated  society 
ever  settle  in  such  a  place.  He  will  find  himself 
greatly  mistaken  if  he  thinks  he  can  successfully 
resist  the  evil  influences  around  him. 

In  August,  1834,  I  moved  my  mother  and  sisters 
Lydia  and  Amelia  and  brother  James,  the  youngest 
child  of  the  family,  then  I  suppose  about  13  or  14 
years  old,  to  Maxville.  There  we  remained  several 
years.  I  got  into  pretty  good  practice,  enough  at 
least  to  support  the  family. 

In  1836  I  met  Miss  Emily  Flournoy,  daughter  of 
Mathew  Flournoy,  dec’d,  at  a  party,  and  fell  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  her.  She  was  then  in 
her  1 5th  year.  I  paid  her  very  close  attention,  and 
in  1837  proposed  and  was  accepted  by  her.  She 
told  me,  however,  at  the  time  that  her  mother 
would  oppose  the  match  on  account  of  my  poverty 
and  being  burdened,  as  she  explained  it,  with  an' 
other  family — my  mother’s.  I  was  very  much  in 
love  and  told  her  if  she  would  stick  to  me  we  would 
marry  anyhow.  She  promised  and  I  redoubled  my 
exertions  in  business. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  I  went  to  Louisville  and 
attended  a  course  of  medical  lectures,  and  having 
practiced  successfully  for  four  years  was  allowed  by 
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the  rules  of  the  school  to  be  a  candidate  for  gradu' 
ation.  I  graduated  without  any  difficulty  in  1838. 
I  must,  in  passing,  say  to  my  own  credit,  altho’  it 
may  look  like  self  praise,  that  in  my  graduating 
thesis  I  took  a  position  on  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  on  which  I  wrote  twenty  years  in  advance 
of  the  day,  and  was  regarded  as  a  medical  heretic. 
I  believed,  however,  that  I  was  right,  and  to  my 
great  satisfaction  twenty  years  after  it  became  the 
approved  treatment  and  so  continues  to  this  day.  I 
got  no  credit  for  it  however,  as  my  essay  slumbered 
in  the  archives  of  the  medical  institute,  and  some' 
body  else  made  the  same  discovery  that  I  had  made, 
published  his  treatment  and  took  the  honours,  and 
even  he  is  now  forgotten;  sic  transit,  etc. 

On  my  return  from  Louisville,  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  I  married  my  affianced  Emily  Flournoy  on  the 
first  of  May.  We  spent  one  year  more  in  Maxville, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1839  my  brother  John,  having 
returned  from  the  theological  school  at  Princeton 
and  having  received  a  call  from  the  church  at  Har' 
rodsburg  took  my  mother  and  familv  with 
him  to  that  place.  I  moved  to  Springfield  and 
opened  up  a  drug  store  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Paul  B.  Booker  and  also,  with  him  as  my  partner, 
continued  the  practice  of  my  profession.  Booker 
was  a  wild,  harum'scarum,  reckless  kind  of  fellow, 
knowing  nothing  of  business,  and  I  was  ditto.  Be- 
tween  us  we  soon  made  a  very  respectable  smash  up 
of  the  drug  business  and  dissolved  partnership,  both 
head  over  heels  in  debt.  Booker  went  to  Arkansas. 
I  continued  the  practice,  making  a  bare  subsistence. 
In  the  beginning  of  1840  my  wife  and  I  joined  the 
Presbyterian  Church  then  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
Geo.  W.  Coons,  but  at  a  meeting  conducted  by 
brother  John. 

In  the  spring  of  1842  I  purchased  a  small  farm 
some  nine  miles  north  of  Springfield  and  moved 
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out  there  into  a  small  log  house,  and  during  the 
summer  built  a  double  hewed  log  house,  roomy 
and  comfortable.  I  raised  a  crop  of  tobacco  that 
cost  me  about  $300.00  and  which  sold  for  $40.00 
or  $50.00.  This  with  the  building  took  the  last 
cent  I  had,  so  that  the  next  December  I  moved  back 
to  town  with  nothing  but  my  wife  and  two  children 
and  our  household  goods  and  about  $1,500.00  of 
debt  hanging  over  me,  and  nothing — literally  noth' 
ing — to  pay  it  with. 

When  I  got  to  town  it  was  a  cold  winter  day  and 
I  had  no  money  to  buy  a  load  of  wood  with. 
While  I  was  standing  shivering  in  the  house  with 
no  fire,  and  any  hour  expecting  my  wife  and  chib 
dren  with  the  wagons,  my  old  friend  Leonard 
Cheatam  came  in  and  proposed  (not  knowing  my 
necessities)  to  employ  me  as  his  physician  if  I 
would  take  the  pay  in  wood.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  if  he  would  furnish  me  a  load  at  once.  He 
replied,  “Here  comes  my  wagon  now  with  a  load 
which  you  can  have.”  “It’s  a  bargain,  Sir,  throw 
it  off,”  I  said  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  a  roaring 
fire  in  house  and  kitchen  and  my  wife  and  children 
had  a  warm  reception.  What  a  good  Providence! 
How  can  I  ever  forget  the  goodness  of  God.  From 
that  day  to  this  I  have  never  wanted  for  anything 
that  was  really  needed  that  I  could  not  obtain 
without  trouble. 

I  had  now  to  commence  life  over  again  at  the 
age  of  thirty  years.  I  went  to  work  in  earnest, 
determining  to  buy  nothing  without  paying  for  it 
down.  My  good  wife  seconded  me  in  every  effort. 
We  lived  very  cheaply  and  worked  hard.  I  gradu' 
ally  got  into  a  good  practice,  but  it  took  me  seven 
long  years  to  pay  off  all  incumbrances. 

By  this  time  I  had  got  into  a  large  practice  and 
commenced  laying  up  money.  In  1851  or  ’52 — I 
forget  the  exact  year — I  was  able  to  buy  me  a  negro 
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man,  Jim  Smith.  He  came  to  me  of  his  own  accord, 
requesting  me  to  buy  him.  He  was  as  true  as  steel, 
one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew.  When  I  last 
heard  from  him  (1870),  he  was  living  in  Kansas 
City,  with  his  wife  and  children.  In  a  year  or  two 
more  I  bought,  under  the  same  circumstances,  a 
woman,  Treacy  by  name.  She  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  house  servants  a  man  was  ever  helped 
with.  She  remained  with  me  until  she  was  freed  by 
Constitutional  Amendment  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  Mother,  who  had  been 
living  with  us  for  some  time  in  Springfield,  took 
sick  and  after  a  short  spell  died,  in  full  and  tri- 
umphant  faith  at  the  age  of  67  years,  having  lived 
to  see  all  her  children  that  were  alive  at  Father’s 
death  grown  and  doing  well. 

In  the  same  year  that  my  mother  died  my  mother' 
in-law  also  died.  We  took  her  youngest  daughter, 
Adeline,  at  her  own  request,  and  raised  her.  She 
lived  with  us  until  she  married  in  1855  Mr.  Albert 
J.  Millan  of  Palmyra,  Mo.,  now  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

My  wife’s  oldest  brother,  John  Flournoy,  read 
medicine  with  me  and,  after  practicing  successfully 
in  Maxville,  Ky.,  a  year  or  so,  removed  to  Kingston, 
Caldwell  County,  Mo.,  where  he  died  in  a  year  or 
so.  He  was  a  young  men  of  fine  promise  and  had 
he  lived  he  would  have  achieved  success. 

I  remained  in  Springfield,  my  practice  gradually 
increasing  until  I  ranked  among  the  best,  but  in 
1857  Brother  John  and  I  each  took  the  prevailing 
epidemic — emigration  to  Missouri — and  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  I  sold  out  stock,  lock  and  barrel  and 
went  to  Missouri.  Starting  about  the  last  day  of 
September,  we  took  a  stern  wheel  boat  at  Louisville 
(the  Ohio  river  being  very  low),  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  (Cairo)  we  changed  our  boat  for  a 
larger  side  wheel  and  went  on  up  to  St.  Louis. 
There  we  changed  boat  again  and  went  up  the 
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Missouri  river,  landing  at  Arrow  Rock.  We  hired 
hacks  and  wagons  and  went  on  out  to  Pettis 
County,  reaching  our  brother'in-law,  Mr.  L. 
Baker,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  October, 
1857.  I  and  my  family  remained  as  boarders  at 
Mr.  Baker’s  until  I  bought  a  little  farm  from  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Cox.  I  went  back  to  Ken' 
tucky  and  brought  Jim  and  Treacy  out  with  me, 
and  in  February  we  moved  to  our  new  home.  We 
spent  the  following  summer  on  the  farm,  made  a 
crop  of  corn  worth  about  $150.00  and  a  crop  of 
oats  worth  nothing,  as  they  were  spoilt  by  wet. 
On  counting  up  finances  I  found  I  was  out  about 
$1000.00  and  had  my  crop  alone  to  show  for  it. 
I  saw  this  would  never  do,  so  I  sold  my  farm  and 
moved  to  Georgetown,  then  the  county  seat. 

In  the  fall  myself,  and  in  the  spring  my  family, 
built  a  store  house  and  opened  a  drug  store,  and 
also  bought  a  little  farm  from  General  Geo.  R. 
Smith  (the  house  being  in  town  and  the  farm  run' 
ning  up  to  the  town).  I  ran  the  drug  store  that 
winter,  spring  and  summer,  but  soon  found  I  was 
losing  money,  so  sold  out  to  John  McMurry  and 
devoted  my  time  exclusively  to  practicing  medicine. 
I  soon  got  into  a  good  practice,  but  by  so  doing 
aroused  the  enmity  of  Drs.  Watson  and  Staples, 
the  two  leading  physicians  of  the  place,  who,  the 
first  thing  I  knew,  were  denouncing  me  as  a  quack, 
that  I  had  never  graduated,  etc.,  etc.,  and  refusing 
to  consult  with  me.  Having  one  diploma  obtained 
from  the  Louisville  Medical  School  in  the  regular 
way,  and  an  honorary  degree  from  the  Sterling 
Medical  College,  both  conferred  on  me  without 
solicitation  on  my  part,  I  felt  old  Nick  rising  in 
me  at  these  numskulls  calling  me  a  quack.  So  I 
went  to  work  to  show  them  the  value  of  the  Spirit' 
ual  proverb,  “Let  not  him  that  putteth  on  the  armor 
boast  as  he  that  taketh  it  off.” 
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Dr.  Frank  Hughes,  then  quite  a  young  man 
though  married  to  his  second  wife,  was  then  prac- 
ticing  in  Georgetown.  Having  an  extensive  rela- 
tionship  in  the  county  and  thinking  I  could  through 
him  extend  my  practice,  I  offered  him  a  partnership, 
which  he  willingly  accepted — a  move  I  afterwards 
regretted — for  though  the  doctor  was  an  honest  and 
truthful  gentleman  he  proved  to  be  a  rather  heavy 
load  to  carry,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  I 
dropped  him.  But  I  had  succeeded  during  the  year 
in  acquiring  a  large  business  and,  from  the  best 
evidence  I  could  obtain,  did  as  much  business  my' 
self  in  that  year  as  Watson  and  Staples  both  com' 
bined,  and  they  quietly  dropped  their  unmanly 
opposition.  I  now  had  more  business  than  I  could 
handle,  so  I  sent  an  invitation  to  Dr.  Joseph  Cald' 
well  of  Warrensburg  to  come  down  and  go  into 
partnership  with  me.  He  came  down  to  view  the 
field  and  seemed  quite  pleased  with  the  prospects. 
He  authorized  me  to  rent  a  house  for  him,  but 
soon  after  his  return  to  Warrensburg  he  sent  me 
word  that  he  could  not  come.  I  don’t  remember 
what  reason  he  gave,  but  as  I  had  everything  in  my 
own  hands  it  mattered  very  little  to  me,  tho  I  still 
think  if  he  had  come  and  the  war  had  not  broken 
out  we  could  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money. 

In  1861  the  war  between  the  North  and  South 
broke  out.  I  have  not  time  or  space  to  give  my 
opinion  of  the  origin  of  this  war,  nor  the  minute 
details  of  it.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  had  to 
come  off  at  some  time  sooner  or  later,  as  the 
increasing  jealousies  and  hatred  existing  between 
the  slave  holding  and  the  non'slave  holding  states 
could  never  have  been  reconciled  without  a  fight. 
I  think  that  when  the  true  history  of  the  war 
comes  to  be  written  it  will  be  found  that  both  sides 
were  about  equally  to  blame.  Owing  to  life-long 
training  as  a  Whig  I  believed  my  allegiance  was  due 
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to  the  general  government,  and  also  fully  believed 
that  a  separation  between  the  North  and  the  South 
would  ultimately  and  necessarily  result  in  ruin  to 
both  sides.  I  was,  notwithstanding  my  strong 
Southern  prejudices  a  Union  man.  I  confess  after 
the  war  began  that  such  was  the  cruel,  unmanly  and 
vandal  like  course  pursued  by  the  Federal  troops, 
especially  the  local  militia  in  Missouri,  that  nothing 
but  the  sternest  sense  of  duty  kept  me  from  em- 
bracing  the  Southern  cause.  My  neighbor  and  per' 
sonal  friend,  Col.  John  F.  Philips,  raised  a  regiment 
of  volunteers  in  1862  and  offered  me  the  office  of 
Surgeon.  I  declined  it  on  account  of  the  large 
family  I  had  to  take  care  of. 

In  March,  1862,  I  had  the  terrible  misfortune  of 
losing  my  dear  wife.  She  had  been  for  twenty'four 
years  to  me  a  helpmate  indeed;  no  man  was 
ever  blessed  with  a  truer,  kinder  or  more  industri' 
ous  and  economical  wife.  Her  memory  will  always 
be  dear  to  me  “as  the  apple  of  my  eye.”  Let  her 
children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  for  she  was  a 
most  devoted  mother.  Her  only  fault  was  that  her 
warm  affection  to  her  children  blinded  her  to  every 
fault  in  them.  No  one  who  has  not  passed  through 
this  ordeal  can  form  any  idea  of  its  terrible  char' 
acter.  I  was  thus  left  with  seven  children  on  hand. 
One,  Willie,  had  died  at  the  age  of  two  years,  in 
Kentucky,  and  one,  Mary,  my  oldest  daughter  had 
only  a  few  months  before  married  Mr.  A.  Haynes. 
George  Ann,  my  next  oldest,  then  some  twenty 
years  old,  took  charge  of  the  family  and  filled  the 
place  of  a  mother  to  my  younger  children.  But 
alas!  How  true  it  is  that  misfortunes  seldom  come 
alone;  just  twelve  months  after  the  death  of  my 
wife  I  lost  my  incomparable  daughter  George  Ann. 
She  was  at  the  time  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Bouldin  (then  a  man  of  Pettis  County).  She 
went  one  day  to  Sedalia  to  procure  some  part  of 
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her  wedding  garments  which  she  was  preparing, 
was  caught  in  a  shower  of  rain,  took  a  violent  cold 
which  developed  diphtheria,  then  prevailing  in  the 
vicinity,  and  died  in  seven  days. 

I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  when  my  wife  died 
she  left  an  infant  (Maggie)  only  fourteen  months 
old.  Tom  was  then  only  in  his  fifth  year.  This 
overwhelming  calamity  nearly  drove  me  crazy.  My 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Haynes,  was  then  living  in  the 
same  town,  but  his  house  had  been  taken  from  him 
by  the  soldiers  and  he  was  allowed  only  one  room 
in  it.  His  life  was  in  daily  danger  from  the  in' 
human  monsters  of  the  local  militia.  Riding  out 
into  the  country  had  become  so  dangerous  that  my 
practice  had  dwindled  down  to  nothing. 

I  was  now  compelled  to  break  up  housekeeping. 
Looking  at  all  the  circumstances  I  thought  it  best 
to  get  Mr.  Haynes  to  move  to  St.  Louis  where  he 
could  be  safe,  and  take  my  children  with  him.  The 
poor  fellow  hadn’t  a  dollar  in  the  world,  so  I  fur' 
nished  the  necessary  funds,  and  he  went  taking 
with  him  Cammie,  Tom  and  Maggie.  My  third 
daughter,  Stella,  I  had  sent  to  Palmyra  to  her  aunt 
Addie  Millan.  I  had  determined  to  go  to  Keii' 
tucky  and  seek  some  place  where  I  could  live  in 
peace. 

Just  before  I  left  I  got  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Philips,  who  with  his  regiment  was  then  in  the 
southwest  part  of  Missouri,  informing  me  that  his 
Surgeon  had  died  and  tendering  me  the  situation. 
I  accepted  it  at  once,  but  having  made  all  my  ar' 
rangements  to  go  to  Kentucky  I  went,  was  gone 
three  months,  and  on  my  return  was  commissioned 
by  Governor  Gamble  as  Surgeon  of  the  7th  Cavalry 
Regiment,  Missouri  State  Militia.  Thus  I  became  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Government. 

At  this  time  my  family  were  thus  scattered.  John 
my  oldest  son,  had  a  position  in  the  commissary 
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department  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  Jimmy 
was  in  St.  Louis  with  Mr.  Haynes,  doing  whatever 
he  could  get  to  do  to  help  make  a  living.  Stella 
was  at  Palmyra  going  to  school;  Cammie,  Tom  and 
Maggie  were  with  their  sister  Mary  and  Mr. 
Haynes,  in  St.  Louis. 

I  joined  my  regiment  about  some  time  in  July, 
1863,  at  Newtonia,  in  Newton  County,  Mo.  In 
August  we  moved  up  to  Sedalia  where  the  regiment 
remained  until  the  next  spring.  While  at  Sedalia  I 
had  time  to  review  and  think  naturally  over  the 
situation  of  my  family.  I  was  still  furnishing  money 
to  Mr.  Haynes  to  help  support  the  family,  as  he 
could  not  with  all  he  could  do  make  both  ends 
meet. 

After  mature  deliberation  I  decided  if  I  could 
find  the  woman  that  I  thought  would  suit  the  situ' 
ation,  to  marry  again  and  gather  my  little  fellows 
about  me  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  which  I  was 
sure  could  not  last  much  longer.  I  canvassed  in 
my  own  mind,  but  very  silently,  the  merits  of  sev* 
eral  ladies,  but  found  none  I  thought  would  fully 
answer  my  needs  until  I  met  a  widow  lady  named 
Smith  living  at  Warrensburg.  She  was  highly 
recommended  by  all  who  knew  her.  I,  of  course, 
made  many  inquiries  where  no  one  would  imagine 
my  object,  and  of  persons  that  cared  nothing  for 
her  nor  myself.  What  I  wanted  was  a  woman  of 
good  family  and  of  respectable  connections  and  one 
that  I  thought  would  make  a  kind  and  faithful 
mother  for  my  younger  children.  I  tried  faithfully, 
and  I  believe  successfully,  to  lose  sight  of  self  and 
to  study  alone  the  interests  of  my  children.  Believ' 
ing  I  had  found  the  right  one  in  Mrs.  Smith, 
although  she  had  two  children  (daughters)  only 
of  the  age  of  ten  and  twelve  years.  I  addressed  her 
and  was  accepted. 

We  were  married  on  the  26th  of  April,  1864. 
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To  this  day  (January  21st,  1873),  I  can  say  horn 
estly  and  truthfully  she  has  never  given  me  the 
slightest  cause  to  regret  the  transaction.  She  has 
ever  been  to  my  children  a  kind  and  faithful 
mother,  to  which  I  believe  each  and  all  of  them  will 
testify,  and  to  me  an  affectionate,  loving  and  true 
wife,  and  now  that  we  have  been  living  together 
nearly  nine  years,  she  has  never  failed  in  a  single 
instance  to  be  to  me  all  that  she  promised  in  her 
marriage  vow.  How  I  have  discharged  my  duty 
both  to  her  and  her  children,  now  both  grown  (one 
married),  let  their  love  and  devotion  to  me  bear 
witness. 

In  January,  1865,  the  Medical  Director  of  the 
district,  Dr.  Richardson,  being  promoted  to  a  higher 
office,  Medical  Director  of  the  State  Government, 
and  I  being  the  senior  Surgeon  of  the  district  was 
made  Medical  Director  of  the  District  of  Central 
Missouri,  which  office  I  held  until  the  close  of  the 
war  in  April,  1865,  when  I  was  mustered  out  with 
my  regiment. 

I  immediately  went  to  Sedalia,  bought  property 
and  moved  my  family  there,  and  once  more  had  all 
my  dear  children  around  me.  I  soon  got  into  a 
fine  practice  and  made  money,  and  if  I  could  have 
seen  a  little  ahead  might  have  made  a  fortune,  for 
I  was  offered  lots  for  $100.00  each  which  in  three 
or  four  years  after  brought  $1,500  each,  but  I 
couldn’t  see  it  and  thus  let  the  golden  opportunity 
slip.  But  I  consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that 
God  had  guided  me  so  far  with  the  kindest  Prow 
idence  and,  as  He  had  not  thought  best  for  me  to 
be  thus  suddenly  made  rich,  it  was  all  undoubtedly 
for  the  best,  and  such  I  devoutly  believe. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  I  visited  Lexington,  Mo.,  to 
see  my  sondndaw,  Mr.  Haynes,  who  was  then 
teaching  school  there.  (His  family  was  then  board' 
ing  on  Heaths  Creek  in  Pettis  County).  I  there 
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met  an  old  army  friend,  Dr.  John  W.  Trader,  who 
had  settled  after  the  war  in  Lexington.  He  was 
doing  very  little  in  his  profession,  as  the  place  was 
intensely  southern  and  he,  having  been  a  Federal 
Surgeon  and  being  also  a  Northern  Methodist,  his 
chances  for  practice  were  very  slim.  As  I  had  more 
to  do  in  Sedalia  than  I  could  well  attend  to  and 
liking  Dr.  Trader  very  much  as  a  man,  and  having 
great  confidence  in  his  medical  abilities,  I  tendered 
him  a  partnership  which  he  accepted  and  came  to 
Sedalia  on  January  1st,  1866,  since  which  time  we 
have  practiced  together  until  October,  1872. 

My  health  having  been  failing  from  the  intense 
cold  of  the  winter  (as  I  thought)  for  some  time, 
and  in  the  winter  of  187 1'2  being  seriously  ill 
nearly  all  winter,  I  determined  to  spend  the  next 
winter  south.  So,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1872,  we 
dissolved  partnership,  and  in  November  I  started 
to  Texas,  stopping  for  a  few  days  at  Seneca  with 
my  wife  to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas.  I 
came  on  to  Waco,  Texas,  where  I  am  now  writing, 
(January  21st,  1873).  My  wife  returned  home 
from  Seneca,  but  after  I  had  been  here  some 
two  weeks  I  felt  so  lonesome  I  wrote  to  my  wife  to 
come  to  me,  which,  like  an  obedient  and  loving 
wife,  she  did,  reaching  here  on  Dec.  29th,  1872. 

I  propose  from  this  on  to  note  some  of  the  his' 
torical  events  of  this  and  other  countries  that  have 
taken  place  during  my  recollections,  that  is,  as  I 
may  have  time  and  patience  to  write  them. 

My  personal  recollections  spread  over  the  most 
momentous  period  of  modern  history,  construed 
from  one  standpoint.  That  is,  in  the  wonderful 
advances  of  art  and  science.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  to  the  present  date  the  world 
has  been  revolutionized.  My  first  recollection  of 
steamboats  dates  back  nearly  to  their  introduction 
to  Western  waters.  The  first  steamboat  that  ever 
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floated  on  Western  waters  was  built  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  and  made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  in  the 
year  of  my  birth,  1812.  I  have  almost  been  an 
eye-witness  to  this  wonderful  improvement  since 
then. 

The  first  regular  passages  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  steamships  was  made  after  I  was  a  mar¬ 
ried  man,  in  1838,  by  the  steamers  Seneca  and 
Great  Western.  (See  American  Encyclopdia). 

The  first  successful  Telegraph  line  in  the  United 
States  was  erected  between  Washington  and  Balti¬ 
more  in  the  year  my  son  John  was  born,  1844. 

The  first  successful  application  of  steam  to  the 
running  of  railroad  trains  was  in  1829,  when  I  was 
17  years  old. 

The  wonderful  career  of  that  remarkable  man, 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  born  only  four  years 
before  me,  is  all  familiar  to  my  memory,  for  I  have 
kept  up  through  the  newspapers  of  the  time  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  movements  from  his  first 
abortive  attempt  to  revolutionize  France  and  depose 
Louis  Philippe  by  his  entrance  into  France  at  Straus- 
burgh  in  1836  to  his  second  abortive  effort  at 
Boulogne  in  1840,  resulting  in  his  imprisonment  in 
the  castle  of  Neam  and  his  escape  therefrom  in 
1846.  To  the  detronement  of  Louis  Philippe  by  the 
revolution  of  1848  and  Napoleon’s  election  first  as 
a  member  of  the  Republican  Assembly,  then  to  the 
office  of  President,  and  then  his  usurpation  of  the 
throne  in  1852,  after  which  he  became  for  years 
the  controlling  power  of  Europe,  joining  with  the 
English  in  the  War  of  the  Crimea  against  Russia, 
out  of  which  he  came  with  great  renown.  Then  in 
about  1857-8,  aiding  the  Italians  in  what  is  called 
the  Franco-Italian-Austrian  War,  in  which  he  com¬ 
manded  in  person  at  some  of  the  most  important 
battles;  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Unification  of  the  Italian  States  and  the 
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independence  of  Italy  under  Victor  Immanuel.  In 
this  work  he  covered  himself  and  the  French  people 
with  glory  and  reached  his  culminating  point. 
Thence  forward  he  seemed  to  make  mistakes  in 
everything,  from  his  foolish  military  occupation  of 
Rome  to  sustain  the  Papal  throne  to  his  bungling 
and  abortive  effort  to  establish  the  Maxmillians  on 
the  throne  of  Mexico,  to  his  last  and  crowning  (or 
his  uncrowning)  folly  of  declaring  war  against 
Tripoli,  in  which  he  involved  his  country  in  untold 
disaster  and  misery  and  lost  his  liberty  and  his 
crown  together,  from  hence  his  becoming  a  refugee 
with  his  wife  and  son  in  England  to  his  death  on 
the  9th  day  of  this  month  (January)  1873.  Sic 
Transit  Gloria  Mundi. 

My  first  recollection  of  a  Presidential  Election 
reaches  back  to  1824,  when  General  Jackson  of 
Tennessee,  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts, 
John  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Crawford,  of — I  forget  which 
state — were  all  candidates  for  the  presidency.  No 
one  having  a  majority  in  the  electorial  college,  the 
election  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Congress, 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Quincy 
Adams. 

In  1828  Adams  and  General  Jackson  were  the 
only  candidates.  My  father  was  for  Adams  and,  of 
course,  I  was  too,  but  Jackson  beat  him  all  hollow. 
In  1832  Jackson  was  re-elected,  his  opponent  being, 
I  think,  Mr.  Clay. 

In  1840  we  licked  the  democrats  with  General 
Harrison  badly,  Van  Buren  being  his  opponent. 
But  Harrison  lived  only  a  few  months  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  Vice-President,  Jno.  Tyler  of 
Virginia,  who  went  back  on  the  Whigs  in  his 
administration. 

In  1836  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  democratic  candi- 
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date,  beat  Mr.  Clay,  the  Whig  candidate.  I  voted 
this  year,  being  my  first  vote  for  President. 

In  1844  our  favorite  candidate,  Mr.  Clay,  was 
beaten  by  Mr.  Polk  of  Tennessee.  It  was  during 
the  summer  of  this  year  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  Mr.  Clay  at  his  own 
house,  Ashland,  being  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him. 

In  1848  we  licked  the  Democrats  again,  beating 
their  candidate  General  Cass  with  General  Zack 
Taylor,  but  again  met  the  same  misfortune  that  be' 
fell  us  with  General  Harrison.  General  Taylor  died 
only  a  few  weeks  after  taking  his  seat  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  Vice'President,  Mr.  Fillmore,  who 
made  one  of  the  very  best  Presidents  the  Govern' 
ment  ever  had. 

In  1852  our  candidate,  General  Scott,  was  badly 
beaten  by  General  Pierce,  and  in  1856  again  we 
were  beaten  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Fillmore  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who  was  the  last  Democratic  President 
up  to  this  time,  as  their  candidates,  Mr.  Douglas 
and  John  Breckenridge,  were  beaten  in  1860  by 
Mr.  A.  Lincoln,  the  Republican  candidate,  also 
beating  our  (Whig)  candidate,  Mr.  Bell  of  Ten' 
nessee,  since  which  time  the  Whigs  have  had  no 
candidate.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  again  elected  in  1864. 
He  was  followed  by  General  Grant,  who  was  elect' 
ed  in  1868  and,  also,  in  1872. 

Thus  I  have  voted  in  ten  presidential  elections  (I 
did  not  vote  in  1864,  being  too  unwell  to  go  to  the 
polls),  and  never  on  the  winning  side  but  twice 
(General  Harrison  in  1840,  and  General  Taylor  in 
1848),  and  neither  of  them  would  stic\.  Since  the 
year  1864  I  have  been  voting  with  the  Democrats, 
still  on  the  losing  side. 

Part  of  my  personal  history  I  had  forgotten  to 
mention,  which  I  suppose  would  be  well  enough  to 
introduce  here.  In  1866  I  was  elected  as  Alderman 
for  Sedalia,  also  to  the  same  office  in  1869;  and  in 
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April,  1871,  I  was  nominated  and  elected  by  the 
Democratic  party  as  Mayor  of  Sedalia,  Mo.  1 
believe  this  is  about  all  I  ever  had  to  do  with 
politics  personally.  The  office  of  Mayor  was  a 
vexatious  and  troublesome  affair,  and  always  will 
be  to  the  man  that  wishes  to  honestly  discharge 
its  duties.  I  found  it  to  bring  many  more  kicks 
than  coppers,  and  the  only  pleasant  memory  I  have 
of  it  is  that  at  the  close  of  my  term  the  officers  of 
the  city,  with  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  presented 
me  with  a  beautiful  gold  watch  as  a  token,  they 
said,  of  my  fearless  and  honest  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  my  office.  I  wish  this  watch  to  be  given 
to  my  youngest  son  when  I  cease  to  live,  with  the 
request  that,  if  he  lives  to  have  a  boy  or  boys,  it 
may  go  to  his  youngest  son. 

THOS.  JOHNSON  MONTGOMERY. 

I  was  named  for  my  mother’s  youngest  brother, 
Thomas  Johnson. 

T.  J.  M. 

I  propose  to  continue  to  add  to  this  occasionally 
as  long  as  I  live,  and  wish  it  to  be  taken  charge  of 
by  my  oldest  son,  John  Montgomery,  Jr. 

Jan.  22nd,  1873.  T.  J.  M. 
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